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INTRODUCTION 


The  Office  of  Naval  Research  has  sponsored  research  by  the  University 
City  Science  Center  into  issues  pertinent  to  the  utilization  of  women  in 
the  Navy.  The  purpose  of  the  research  is  to  investigate,  in  a population 
similar  to  the  enlisted  force  in  the  Navy,  differences  between  men  and 
women  in  perceptions  and  attitudes  that  could  have  an  impact  on  their 
efficiency  and  satisfaction  on  the  job.  The  research  program  has  inves- 
tigated: 

• Sex  differences  in  attributions  of  success  and  failure  (Kipnis  & 
Kidder,  1977) 

• Multi-dimensional  scaling  (Tzeng  & Landis,  1977) 

• Psychological  androgyny  in  a working  population  (Grissom  et  al., 
1979) 

• Working  relationships  between  men  and  women  (Good  et  al. , 1979) 

• Sex  differences  with  respect  to  family  and  career  values  in  a 

working  population 

• Sex  differences  in  attitudes  toward  job  characteristics  (Good  & 

Kirkland,  1979). 

This  report  describes  responses  by  male  and  female  members  of  a 
sample  drawn  from  a working  population  on  their  values  and  attitudes  with 
respect  to  their  families,  their  careers,  and  the  relationships  between 
family  and  career. 

METHOD 

The  research  design  was  to  collect  several  sets  of  data  from  people 
who  worked  together,  and  from  their  first-line  supervisors,  so  that  a 

comprehensive  analysis  of  relationships  between  demographic  data;  back- 

ground information;  job  history;  expectations  for  the  future;  and  atti- 
tudes toward  their  jobs,  co-workers,  and  supervisors  (or  subordinates  in 
the  case  of  supervisors)  could  be  conducted.  A self-administered  survey 
instrument  was  developed  and  tested  on  populations  of  college  students. 

A modified  and  condensed  instrument  was  then  administered  to  280 
employees  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  including  55 
first-line  supervisors  and  225  of  their  subordinates.  The  Bell  Telephone 
Company  allowed  company  time  for  respondents  to  complete  the  survey. 
Subjects  received  stamped  envelopes  addressed  to  the  Science  Center  for 
returning  the  questionnaires  anonymously.  Completed  questionnaires  were 
received  from  228  respondents. 
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Subjects 

The  sample  included  124  women  and  104  men,  of  whom  8 men  and  27  women 
were  black.  The  distribution  of  supervisors  and  non-supervisors,  and  the 
sexual  composition  of  work  groups,  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  WORK  GROUP  TYPE 


Sex  of  Supervisor 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Sex  of  Subordinates 

Male 

Mixed 

Female 

Male 

Mixed 

Female 

Total 

Supervisors 

11 

7 

6 

2 

9 

9 

44 

Male  Subordinates 

32 

20 

0 

6 

22 

0 

80 

Female  Subordinates 

0 

19 

18 

0 

36 

31 

104 

Total  Respondents 

43 

46 

24 

8 

67 

40 

228 

Respondents  ranged  in  age  from  20  to  59,  with  a mean  age  of  34.5. 
They  had  worked  at  Bell  Telephone  from  one  to  37  years,  with  an  average  of 
12.6  years.  Two  thirds  of  the  sample  held  one  or  no  jobs  prior  to  joining 
Bell  Telephone;  95%  expected  to  be  working  for  the  same  company  five  years 
hence.  Nearly  all  (94%)  grew  up  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  northeastern 
United  States;  47%  were  raised  in  urban  areas,  32%  in  suburban  areas,  and 
21%  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

Men  in  the  sample  had  slightly  more  education  than  women:  100%  of 

the  men  and  94%  of  the  women  were  high  school  graduates;  45%  of  the  men 

and  31%  of  the  women  had  attended  or  graduated  from  college. 

Most  respondents  were  married,  including  84%  of  the  men  and  45%  of 
the  women.  Forty  men  and  63  women  had  working  spouses.  A fifth  of  the 

women  (21%)  and  3%  of  the  men  were  separated,  divorced  or  widowed.  The 

remaining  34%  of  the  women  and  14%  of  the  men  described  themselves  as 
single  or  engaged. 

Perceived  socioeconomic  status  of  their  families  during  the  respon- 
dents’ childhoods  differed  somewhat  for  men  and  women  (Chi-square  « 12.5, 
df-4,  j><.05).  The  five  response  categories  are  listed  below  with  the 
proportion  of  men  and  women  selecting  each  category  in  parentheses. 
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1.  Money  was  no  concern;  we  had  almost  everything  we  wanted  (1%  of 
men;  7%  of  women). 

2.  We  could  easily  afford  all  necessities  and  some  luxuries  (18%  of 
men;  17%  of  women). 

3.  With  careful  budgeting,  we  could  afford  necessities  and  an 
occasional  luxury  (68%  of  men;  50%  of  women). 

4.  We  had  difficulty  making  ends  meet  for  necessities  (11%  of  men; 
20%  of  women). 

5.  We  often  could  not  make  ends  meet,  so  that  we  were  recipients  of 
public  or  private  assistance  (2%  of  men;  6%  of  women). 

RESULTS 

Family  issues,  to  be  discussed  first,  include  questions  about  child 
care  during  working  hours  and  time  spent  in  family  interactions. 

The  second  area,  career  issues,  includes  questions  about  the  type  of 
job  respondents  held  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  the  job  they  expect  to 
hold  five  years  hence;  the  emotional  support  provided  by  parents,  spouses, 
and  friends  for  respondents'  career  choices;  and  the  relative  value  of  the 
respondents'  and  their  spouses'  careers. 

The  balance  between  family  and  career  concerns,  discussed  in  the 
third  section,  includes  analysis  of  hypothetical  situations  such  as  caring 
for  a sick  child  and  moving  to  advance  own  or  spouses 's  career;  and  stereo- 
types concerning  men  and  women. 

Family  Values 

Ninety-four  respondents  (41%)  had  no  children.  Of  these,  two  men  and 
28  women  said  they  planned  never  to  have  children.  More  men  than  women  in 
the  sample  had  pre-school  and  elementary  school  age  children.  The  care  of 
these  children  during  the  respondent's  working  hours  differed  for  men  and 
women:  26  of  the  34  men  with  children  under  five  years  said  their  spouses 
cared  for  the  children,  while  10  of  19  women  with  pre-school  children 
reported  that  they  were  with  baby  sitters  (Chi-square  - 25.5,  df-3, 
■0001).  Men  and  women  also  differed  in  the  number  of  children  they  would 
like  to  have  eventually;  men  wanted  somewhat  larger  families  (Chi-square  * 
19.8,  df-5,  £<  .001). 

The  women  in  the  sample,  though  they  worked  outside  the  home,  spent 
or  expected  to  spend  somewhat  more  time  in  family  interactions  in  an 
average  week  than  did  male  respondents.  Most  (65%)  of  the  men  estimated 
21  to  40  hours  per  week,  whereas  46%  of  the  women  estimated  more  than  31 
hours  per  week  (Chi-square  « 9.7,  df-4,  jo<.05). 
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Career 


Job  titles  at  Bell  Telephone  Company  are  not  sex-typed.  However, 
certain  categories  of  jobs  are  traditionally  male  - such  as  telephone  line- 
men, or  traditionally  female  - such  as  telephone  operators.  Crosstabu- 
lation  of  categories  of  jobs  by  sex  confirmed  that  members  of  the  sample 
followed  the  traditional  pattern  (Chi-square  - 82.7,  df»4,  ja  < .0001). 

Outside  craft  jobs  tended  to  be  held  by  men,  clerical  and  secretarial  jobs 
by  women;  twice  as  many  men  as  women  had  inside  craft  jobs,  and  twice  as 
many  women  as  men  held  other  non-craft  jobs.  Administrative  jobs  were 
held  by  equal  proportions  of  men  and  women. 

There  was  a high  degree  of  stability  within  job  types  over  time:  48% 
of  female  respondents  and  64%  of  male  respondents  expected  to  hold  the 
same  type  of  job  in  five  years  as  they  held  when  the  questionnaire  was 
administered.  Most  respondents  who  anticipated  holding  a different  type 
of  job  in  five  years  expected  to  move  into  administration.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey,  17%  of  the  men  and  16%  of  the  women  in  the  sample  held  admini- 
strative jobs;  44%  of  the  men  and  47%  of  the  women  expected  to  be  in 
administrative  jobs  in  five  years. 

Respondents  were  asked  about  the  perceived  emotional  support  of  their 
parents,  spouses  and  friends  for  their  current  jobs.  Men  and  women  both 
perceived  equally  strong  encouragement  from  their  parents  and  spouses. 
However,  men  perceived  their  closest  male  friends  as  far  less  encouraging 
regarding  their  jobs  than  women  perceived  their  closest  female  friends  to 
be  (Chi-square  = 13,df=4,  £< .05).  The  majority  of  women  (57%),  but  only 
33%  of  the  men,  said  their  same  sex  friends  were  very  encouraging;  42%  of 
the  men  and  25%  of  the  women  said  their  closest  same  sex  friends  were 
neither  encouraging  nor  discouraging.  A similar  pattern  was  reported  for 
perceived  encouragement  from  opposite  sex  friends,  but  the  difference  did 
not  reach  significance.  Both  men  and  women  perceived  their  mothers  as 
very  favorably  inclined  toward  their  jobs.  However,  men  perceived  some- 
what more  favorability  from  their  fathers  than  did  women  (Chi-square  = 
14.3,  df*3,  j)  < .005).  While  men  perceived  their  fathers’  attitudes  as 
very  favorable  (75%)  or  somewhat  favorable  (21%),  women  perceived  their 
fathers'  attitudes  as  very  favorable  (72%)  or  neither  favorable  nor  un- 
favorable (20%).  A similar  pattern  occurred  for  perceived  favorability  of 
respondents'  spouses  with  men's  spouses'  attitudes  very  or  somewhat  favor- 
able (67%  and  22%,  respectively);  and  women's  spouses'  attitudes  very 
favorable  or  neutral  (68%  and  17%,  respectively;  Chi-square  = 8.7,  df =3,  j>< 
.05).  As  with  encouragement,  female  respondents  reported  more  favorable 
attitudes  from  their  closest  friends  than  did  men.  Whereas  61%  of  the 
women  perceived  their  closest  female  friends  as  well  as  their  closest  male 
friends  to  have  very  favorable  attitudes  toward  their  jobs,  only  38%  of 
the  men  perceived  their  closest  friends  of  each  sex  to  have  very  favorable 
attitudes  toward  their  jobs  (Chi-square  * 12.2,  df-4,  j>  c .05  for  same  sex 
friend;  Chi-square  = 15.2,  df °4 , .005  for  opposite  sex  friend). 


The  value  which  respondents  assigned  to  their  own  careers  was  very 
high  among  both  men  and  women.  To  the  question,  "How  important  is  your 
career  to  you?",  46%  of  the  men  and  49%  of  the  women  said  their  careers 
were  very  important;  37%  of  the  men  and  39%  of  the  women  said  their 
careers  were  important.  A cross-check  of  career  importance  against  mari- 
tal status  indicated  that  married  and  unmarried  respondents  valued  their 
caeers  equally. 

A parallel  question  concerning  spouses'  careers  was  also  asked:  "If 
your  spouse  (or  the  person  of  the  opposite  sex  with  whom  you  live)  cur- 
rently has  a job,  how  important  is  this  job/career  to  him  or  her?"  The  39 
men  and  63  women  who  had  working  spouses  responded  very  differently  to 
this  item  (Chi-square  =*  41.8,  d£  * 4,  .0001.  While  39  (62%)  of  the 

women  said  their  husbands'  careers  were  very  important  to  their  husbands, 
only  4 (10%)  of  the  men  said  their  wives'  careers  were  very  important  to 
their  wives,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SPOUSE'S  CAREER  TO  SPOUSE 


Men 

Importance  of 
Wife's  Career 

To  Her 

Women 

Importance  of 

Husband's  Career 

To  Him 

Very  Important 

4 10% 

39  62% 

Important 

12  31% 

19  30% 

Somewhat  Important 

16  41% 

4 6% 

Not  Important 

7 18% 

0 

Very  Unimportant 

0 

1 2% 

A crosstabulation  of  the  importance  of  the  respondent’s  career  to 
him/her  against  importance  of  the  spouses 's  career  to  the  spouse  yielded 
significantly  different  patterns  among  both  men  and  women  (Chi-square  = 
23.4,  df-9,  .005  for  men;  Chi-square  = 18.9,  df»9,  j>  < .05  for  women). 

For  men,  39%  of  crosstabulated  responses  fell  on  the  principal  diagonal, 
indicating  that  equal  importance  was  assigned  to  own  career  and  to  wife's 
valuing  of  her  career.  Most  (56%)  of  the  men's  responses  fell  in  cells 
above  the  principal  diagonal,  indicating  greater  importance  attributed  to 
own  career  than  to  wife's  valuing  of  her  career.  Only  5%  of  men's  re- 
sponses fell  in  cells  below  the  principal  diagonal,  indicating  lower  impor- 
tance attributed  to  own  than  to  spouse's  career.  Women's  responses  in- 
cluded 52%  on  the  principal  diagonal,  indicating  equal  importance  for  both 
careers;  10%  above  the  diagonal,  indicating  own  career  valued  more  highly; 
and  38%  below  the  diagonal,  indicating  greater  importance  assigned  to  hus- 
band's career. 
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Family  and  Career 


Respondents  were  asked  a set  of  hypothetical  questions  Involving  the 
balancing  of  family  and  career  responsibilities.  Unmarried  respondents 
were  asked  to  Imagine  themselves  married  in  responding  to  certain  items. 
An  analysis  of  responses  showed  no  systematic  differences  by  marital 
status  of  respondents. 

The  first  projective  item  asked  whether  the  repondent,  the  spouse,  or 
both  would  take  two  weeks  off  from  work  to  care  for  a sick  child.  The 
responses  from  men  and  women  differed  substantially  (Chi-square  ■ 99.0, 
df  »3,  j>  < .0001).  The  most  frequent  response  from  women  (48%)  was  that 
they  would  take  time  off,  while  45%  of  men  said  their  wives  would  take 
time  off.  (Leaving  the  child  with  a relative  or  neighbor  was  the  response 
of  12%  of  the  men  and  31%  of  the  women.)  No  women  expected  their  spouses 
to  take  time  off,  but  24%  of  the  women  and  37%  of  men  said  that  both  they 
and  their  spouses  would  take  time  off  from  work  to  care  for  the  child. 

Two  parallel  sets  of  items  asked  respondents  to  imagine  that  they 
were  married  and  that  both  they  and  their  partners  were  pursuing  careers. 
Then  they  were  asked  whether  they  would  move  if  it  were  required  to 
advance  their  own  or  their  spouse's  careers.  Six  descriptions  of  job 
prospects  for  the  partner  whose  job  had  not  been  relocated  were  given, 
with  two  response  categories  for  each:  Probably  Would  Move  and  Probably 
Would  Not  Move.  Affirmative  responses,  expressed  as  proportions  taken 
from  twelve  crosstabulation  tables  with  sex  of  respondent  and  the  two 
response  categories  as  dimensions,  are  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

PROPORTION  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHO  WOULD  PROBABLY  MOVE  IF  THEY  OR 


THEIR  SPOUSES  WERE 

REQUIRED  TO  MOVE 

FOR  CAREER 

ADVANCEMENT 

Job  Prospects  for  Partner 

Respondent's  Move  Required  for 

Advancement  in 

in  the  New  Location 

Own  Job 

Spouse ' s 

Job 

Men 

Women 

Chi2 

Men 

Women 

Chi2 

Definitely  Get  as 

Good  a Job  or  Better 

79% 

90% 

4.9* 

81% 

88% 

1.6 

Definitely  Get  Not 

Quite  as  Good  a Job 

77% 

67% 

2.3 

62% 

76% 

5.0* 

Possibly  Get  as  Good  a 
Job  or  Better 

61% 

46% 

4.5* 

48% 

64% 

5.7* 

Possibly  Get  Not 

Quite  as  Good  a Job 

63% 

37% 

14. 1*** 

44% 

57% 

3.1 

Definitely  Get  an 
Inferior  Job 

26% 

7% 

14.8* 

3% 

16% 

9.7** 

* £ < .05  **  £ < .01 

***  £ <■ 

.001 

Slightly  more  women  than  men  would  move  to  advance  their  own  careers, 
if  their  spouses  could  definitely  get  a job  which  was  as  good  as  or  better 
than  their  present  job.  However,  if  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  spouse 
could  get  a job  as  good  or  better  than  his/her  present  one,  women  were 
significantly  more  reluctant  to  move  than  men.  Women  would  more  probably 
move  in  order  to  advance  their  husbands'  careers,  but  would  not  move  to 
advance  their  own  careers  if  the  move  would  jeopardize  their  husbands' 
careers.  Men  would  probably  move  to  advance  their  own  careers  regardless 
of  the  effect  on  their  wives'  careers.  Almost  no  men  would  move  to  ad- 
vance their  wives'  careers  at  the  price  of  inferior  jobs  for  themselves. 
At  least  10%  of  the  women  and  20%  of  the  men  would  never  move,  perhaps  re- 
flecting a dislike  of  moving  or  a preference  for  present  surroundings. 

The  two  sets  of  Job  Move  items  were  subjected  to  the  Gutmann  Scaling 
procedure  contained  in  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences,* 
for  all  respondents,  and  for  men  and  women  separately.  The  coefficient  of 
reproducibility  was  .95  or  .96  for  each  analysis,  indicating  that  the  six 
Own  Job  Move  items  and  the  six  Spouse  Job  Move  items  each  compose  a single 
valid  scale.  The  coefficient  of  scalability  was  .79  to  .87  indicating 
unidimensional  and  cumulative  scales.  Responses  for  the  six  components  of 
each  set  were  added  for  each  respondent  to  yield  two  summary  sr  jres  which 
measure  the  likelihood  of  moving  to  advance  own  and  spouse's  careers.  A 
third  variable,  defined  as  the  difference  between  the  summary  scores,  was 
computed  in  order  to  measure  the  relative  likelihood  of  each  respondent's 
moving  to  advance  own  versus  to  advance  spouse's  career. 

The  third  variable,  relative  likelihood,  correlated  moderately  with 
the  importance  attributed  to  spouse's  career  (_r  = .14,  jd  < .05)  and  with 
the  relative  importance  of  own  versus  spouse's  career  (r  = .14,  d<  .05) 
Both  correlations  indicate  that  respondents  are  more  likely  to  move  to 
advance  their  own  careers  if  they  assign  more  importance  to  their  own 
careers  than  they  perceive  their  spouses  assigning  to  their  careers.  The 
summary  score  for  likelihood  of  moving  to  advance  spouse's  career  was 
associated  with  relative  career  importance  (£=.14,  £ < .05)  indicating  that 
those  who  said  their  spouses  valued  their  careers  less  than  respondents 
valued  theirs  were  also  less  willing  to  move  in  order  to  advance  their 
spouse's  careers.  There  was  also  a positive  association  between  number  of 
children  and  likelihood  of  moving  to  advance  spouse's  career  (£=.18,  £< 
.01);  respondents  with  more  children  (regardless  of  their  age)  were  less 
willing  to  move. 

Willingness  to  move  was  also  associated  with  having  moved  as  child- 
ren. Those  whose  families  had  moved  more  than  25  miles  prior  to  respon- 
dents' 18th  birthdays  were  more  willing  to  move  to  advance  their  spouse's 
careers  (£=.15,  _£  < .05);  those  who  had  never  moved  as  children  were  less 
willing  to  move. 

*N'.H.  Nie,  et  al. , Second  Edition,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1975. 
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An  analysis  of  variance  of  willingness  to  move  for  spouse's  career 
advancement  among  married  (or  formerly  married)  respondents  showed  no 
significant  effects  by  sex,  marital  status,  age  or  relative  (own  versus 
spouse's)  career  importance.  When  relative  willingness  to  move  for  own 
versus  spouse's  career  advancement  was  subjected  to  the  same  four-way 
analysis  of  variance,  the  only  significant  effect  was  for  sex  of  respon- 
dents (F.  (1,154)  = 10.0,  jo  * .002).  Men  were  more  willing  to  move  to 
advance  their  own  careers  wL.le  women  were  more  willing  to  move  to  advance 
their  husbands'  careers. 


A four-way  analysis  of  variance  by  sex  of  respondents,  whether  respon- 
dents worked  in  mixed  or  single  sex  work  groups,  status  (supervisor  or 
non-supervisor)  and  job  type,  was  performed  on  willingness  to  move  for 
spouse's  career.  The  overall  _F-ratio  was  significant  (F  (22,205)  = 8.6,  £< 
•005)  as  was  the  interaction  of  sex  by  job  type  (F  (4,223)  = 2.5,  £<  .05). 
Men,  outside  craft  workers  (predominantly  male),  and  those  with  administra- 
tive jobs  (predominantly  supervisors)  were  least  willing  to  move.  Women 
and  those  with  clerical  and  secretarial  jobs  (predominantly  female)  were 
most  willing  to  move  to  advance  their  spouses'  careers. 

The  same  four-way  analysis  of  variance  design  (by  sex,  mixed  or 
single  sex  work  group,  supervisor  or  non-supervisor  status  and  job  type) 
applied  to  relative  willingness  to  move  for  own  versus  spouses 's  career 
showed  more  significant  effects,  but  the  same  overall  pattern  (ANOVA  F 
(22,205)  =3.4,  £<.0001).  Men  were  more  willing  to  move  to  advance  their 

own  careers,  while  women  would  move  to  advance  their  spouses'  careers  (F 
(1,226)  = 19.7,  £ < .0001).  Outside  craft  workers  (men)  and  those  in 

administrative  jobs  (supervisors)  would  move  to  advance  their  own  careers, 
while  women  and  those  in  clerical  and  secretarial  jobs  (women)  would  more 
often  move  to  advance  their  spouses'  careers  (interaction  of  sex  with 
supervisory  or  non-suparvisory  status:  _F  (1,226)  = 6.0,  £<.05;  interac- 
tion of  sex  with  job  type:  F (4,223)  = 5.6,  £<.0001). 

The  final  set  of  items  relating  to  the  balance  of  family  and  career 
responsibilities  included  three  statements  about  which  respondents  were 
asked  their  opinion.  A 4-point  scale,  without  a neutral  middle  point,  was 
used  to  force  agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  statement.  The  first 
was  "Women  tend  to  be  more  competent  than  men  in  family  and  domestic 
interactions."  Men's  and  women's  responses  to  this  item  differed  signifi- 
cantly (Chi-square  = 21.4,  df =3 , £<  .0001),  with  48%  of  the  men  and  73%  of 
the  women  agreeing  or  strongly  agreeing. 

The  two  remaining  items  were  identical  except  for  gender:  "A  woman 
can  be  successful  in  her  marriage,  in  raising  her  children,  and  i . her 
career"  and  "A  man  can  be  successful  in  his  marriage,  in  raising  his 
children,  and  in  his  career."  Only  eleven  men  and  nine  women  disagreed 
with  the  statement  about  a man.  However,  when  the  subject  of  the  state- 
ment was  a woman,  39%  of  the  men  and  14%  of  the  women  disagreed 
(Chi-square  = 17.3,  df =3,  £<  .001).  Men's  responses  to  each  statement 
were  crosstabulated,  as  were  women's,  with  consistent  results  for  the  two 
analyses.  Most  women  (60%)  assigned  the  same  score  for  each  statement, 
indicating  that  they  agreed  or  disagreed  equally  with  both;  20  women  (16%) 
gave  a higher  score  for  the  female  than  for  the  male  subject;  and  29  women 
(24%)  agreed  more  strongly  that  a man  can  be  successful  in  marriage  and 
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career  than  can  a woman  (Chi-square  = 29.6,  df =9 , _j><  .0005).  Men's  re- 
sponses to  the  two  statements  were  slightly  less  egalitarian,  but  followed 
the  same  pattern  as  women's  responses.  Most  men  (56%)  agreed  or  disagreed 
equally  with  both  statements;  only  five  men  (5%)  agreed  more  strongly  that 
a woman  can  be  successful  in  marriage  and  career  than  a man;  and  40  men 
(39%)  agreed  more  strongly  with  the  statement  with  a male  subject  than 
with  a female  subject  (Chi-square  = 60.0,  df=9,  j><.0001). 

Analysis  of  variance  of  responses  to  each  statement  separately,  and 
of  the  difference  between  scores  assigned  to  each  statement,  showed  a sig- 
nificant effect  only  for  sex  of  respondent.  The  other  variables  entered 
(supervisor  or  non-supervisor  status,  job  type,  and  mixed  or  single  sex 
work  group)  had  neither  significant  main  effects  nor  interactions.  The 
cell  means  for  the  analysis  of  variance  of  the  difference  in  scores  as- 
signed to  the  two  statements  (A  man  can  be  successful  ...  versus  A wo- 
man can  be  successful  . . .)  show  that  no  group  assigned  a more  favorable 
score  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence  was  female  than  when  the  subject 
was  male.  Analysis  by  age  groups  (also  not  significant)  showed  that  re- 
spondents under  30  years  tended  to  assign  equal  scores  for  both  statements 
more  often  than  those  over  30. 


DISCUSSION 

Four  patterns  emerged  from  the  analyses  of  the  set  of  items  relating 
to  family  and  career  values: 

• Women  are  perceived  as  having  primary  responsibility  for  child 
rearing. 

• Men's  careers  are  perceived  as  having  higher  priority  than  wo- 

men's careers. 

• The  perceived  emotional  support  network  of  women  differs  from 

that  of  men  in  that  women  rely  more  heavily  on  the  support  of 
friends  while  men  rely  more  on  emotional  support  from  their 
spouses. 

• Women  and  young  people  had  somewhat  more  egalitarian  views  than 

men  and  those  over  30  regarding  appropriate  goals  for  men  and 

women  in  balancing  family  and  career  concerns. 

Fewer  women  than  men  in  the  sample  had  young  children;  fewer  men 
than  women  had  working  spouses.  These  facts,  combined  with  the  far  great- 
er number  of  women  (28)  than  men  (2)  who  said  they  planned  never  to  have 
children,  and  the  larger  family  sizes  desired  by  men,  support  the  conten- 
tion that  child  rearing  versus  pursuit  of  a career  are  perceived  as  mu- 
tually exclusive  choices  for  women.  Additional  support  for  this  conten- 
tion is  shown  by  responses  to  the  question  concerning  care  of  a sick 

child;  82%  of  men  and  82%  of  women  said  the  wife  or  both  spouses  would 

take  time  from  work  to  care  for  a sick  child.  This  pattern  of  responses 
also  suggests  that  both  men  and  women  perceive  family  and  career  concerns 
at  least  to  some  extent  as  mutually  incompatible  alternatives.  The  irapli- 
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cation  of  these  findings  for  naval  personnel  policy  is  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  married  women  with  children  may  be  attenuated  by  family  respon- 
sibilities unless  support  systems  such  as  day  care  centers  and  nursery 
schools  are  provided. 

Men  and  women  also  agreed  that  men's  (that  is  husbands')  careers  have 
a higher  priority  than  women's.  Both  men  and  women  valued  their  own 
careers  equally  highly.  However,  men  were  more  likely  to  move  to  advance 
their  own  careers  (even  at  the  expense  of  poor  job  prospects  for  their 
wives)  while  women  were  more  likely  to  move  to  advance  their  husbands' 
careers  (even  at  the  expense  of  poor  job  prospects  for  themselves).  All 
but  5%  of  the  men  and  10%  of  the  women  said  that  their  own  and  their 
spouses'  careers  were  either  valued  equally  or  the  man's  career  was  more 
important.  Tensions  which  might  arise  within  the  family  are  avoided  if 
both  spouses  agree  that  when  both  partners  are  pursuing  careers  the  hus- 
band's career  will  take  precedence  in  case  of  conflict.  Concurrent  trans- 
fer and  assignment  of  married  naval  personnel  will  be  a prerequisite  to 
stability  and  retention  of  these  personnel. 

A strong  contrast  emerged  between  men's  and  women's  responses  to  the 
set  of  items  concerning  perceived  emotional  support  from  parents,  spouses, 
and  friends.  Respondents'  mothers  were  perceived  as  both  equally  encourag- 
ing and  equally  favorable  toward  respondents'  jobs.  Men  perceived  their 
fathers  as  having  more  favorable  attitudes  than  women  perceived  in  their 
fathers.  Spouses  of  members  of  both  sexes  were  equally  encouraging,  but 
men's  spouses  were  more  favorable.  The  most  striking  difference  was  in 
perceived  support  from  friends.  Women  perceived  far  greater  encouragement 
and  favorability  from  their  female  friends  than  did  men  from  their  male 
friends.  Women  perceived  both  their  female  and  their  male  friends  as  more 
favorable  toward  their  jobs  than  men  perceived  their  friends  to  be.  Women 
apparently  rely  more  heavily  on  emotional  support  from  peers,  while  men 
apparently  rely  more  on  the  support  of  their  parents  and  spouses.  An  impli- 
cation for  Navy  managers  is  that  women's  ability  to  find  and  use  emotional 
support  from  friends  outside  familial  settings  could  enable  them  to  find 
support  among  their  peers  even  when  the  supervisory  hierarchy  is  hostile 
or  resistant.  Men's  dependency  on  parents  and  spouses  for  emotional  sup- 
port, reflected  in  the  work  setting  in  a need  for  emotional  support  from 
superiors,  can  be  provided  by  either  male  or  female  supervisors  (also  see 
Technical  Report  No.  6 in  this  series). 

Women  and  younger  respondents  reflected  somewhat  more  egalitarian 
attitudes  in  responding  to  the  two  stereotypic  sex  role  statements:  "A 
man/woman  can  be  successful  in  marriage,  raising  children,  and  career". 
The  majority  of  men  and  of  women  assigned  the  same  score  to  both  state- 
ments or  a higher  score  to  the  statement  with  a male  subject  (84%  of  women 
and  95%  of  men).  Though  no  group  assigned  a higher  score  to  the  statement 
with  a female  than  with  a male  subject,  there  was  a clear  tendency  for 
younger  members  of  the  sample  to  be  more  egalitarian  than  older  members. 
Women  also  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  egalitarian  than  men  in  their  assign- 
ment of  scores  on  other  items.  There  are  apparently  no  countervailing 
stereotypic  biases  among  women  corresponding  to  the  sex-typed  biases  which 
appeared  among  men's  responses.  Whereas  men  want  to  be  or  see  themselves 
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as  better  than  women,  women  want  to  be  or  see  themselves  as  equal  to  men. 
This  could  present  a severe  problem  in  specialities  in  which  women  find 
high  satisfaction,  reenlist  at  a higher  rate  than  men,  and  eventually  come 
to  predominate  numerically  in  the  senior  petty  officer  grades. 

The  major  finding  of  the  results  reported  here  is  that  there  is  gen- 

!eral  agreement  between  men  and  women  concerning  appropriate  roles  for  mem- 
bers of  each  sex.  Women's  responses  suggest  that  women  see  broad  roles 
which  are  appropriate  for  either  men  or  women.  Men's  responses  suggest  a 
narrower  range  of  sex-appropri' te  roles  with  distinct  roles  assigned  to 
men  and  to  women,  with  less  overlap  between  roles  than  is  seen  by  women. 
Patterns  of  differences  by  age  suggest  that  attitudes  are  becoming  less 
restrictive  among  men  as  well  as  women,  though  women's  attitudes,  espe- 
cially young  women's  attitudes,  are  changing  more  quickly. 

The  implications  of  this  finding  for  organizations  seeking  to  expand 
the  participation  by  women  in  previously  predominantly  male  groups  are  the 
following : 

• Groups  in  which  the  norms  are  established  by  midde-aged  men  are 
likely  to  be  most  insistent  on  narrow  definitions  of  male  and 
female  roles.  Younger  men  are  more  likely  to  accept  broader  de- 
finitions of  sex  roles. 

• Resistance  to  integration  of  women  is  likely  to  diminish  with 
time  as  the  presently  young  reach  supervisory  ranks  and  play  more 
important  parts  in  defining  group  values. 


► 
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and  Business 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Air  Force 

AFOSR/NL  (Dr.  Fregly) 

Building  410 
Balling  AF3 

Washington,  D.  C.  20332 

Military  Assisstaat  for  tlunan  Resources 
OAD  (E&LS)  ODDR&E 
Pentagon  3D129 
Washington,  D.  C.  20301 

Technical  Director 
AFHRL/ORS 

Brooks  AF3,  Texas  78235 
AFMPC/DPMYP 

(Research  and  Measurement  Division) 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas  73148 

Air  University  Library/LSE  76-443 
Maxwell  AF3,  Alabama  36112 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
AFIT/LSCR  (Lt.  Col.  Unstot) 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio  45433 

Arav 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Research  Office 
ATTN:  QAPE-PBR 
Washington,  D.  C.  20310 

Army  Research  Institute  (2  copies) 

5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22333 

ARI  Field  Unit  - Leavenworth 
P.O.  Box  3122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  66027 

Headquarters  FORSCOM 
ATT:! : AFPR-HR 

Ft.  McPherson,  Georgia  30330 


CAPT  Joseph  Weker 
Department  of  the  Army 
Headquarters,  32D  Army  Air 
Defense  Command 
APO  Hew  York  09175 

ARI  Field  Unit  - Monterey 
P.O.  Box  5787 

Monterey,  California  93940 

Marine  Corns 

Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky 
Code  RD-1 

HQ  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Washington,  D.  C.  20330 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
(Code  MPI-20) 

Washington,  D.  C.  20380 

Coast  Guard 

Mr.  Richard  Lanterman 
Chief,  Psychological  Research  3ranch 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  (G-P-l/2/62) 
Washington,  D.  C.  20590 

Navv 

Office  of  the  DCNO(MPT) 

Scientific  Advisor  (0P-01T) 
Washington,  D.  C.  20350 

Office  of  the  DC1J001PT) 

OP- 15 

Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Division 

Washington,  D.C.  20372 

CAPT  Paul  D.  Nelson,  MSC,  USN 
Director  of  Manpower  & Facilities 
(Code  60) 

5105  Building  5 PTX 
Washington,  D.C.  20372 


LIST  5 (cant'd) 


Office  of  the  Commanding  Officer 
Navy  Medical  RAD  Command 
3ethesdat  Maryland  20014 

Superintendent  (Code  1424) 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California  93940 

Office  of  the  DCSO 

Head,  R,  0,  and  S 3ranch  (OP- 102) 

Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Office  of  the  DCIO 

Director,  H2M  Plans  and  Policy  3raach 
OP-130 

Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Professor  John  Senger 
Operations  Research  4 Admin.  Science 
Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California  93940 

Training  Officer 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Center 
Naval  Training  Center  (Code  9000) 

San  Diego,  California  92133 

Scientific  Director 

Naval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  California  92152 

Navy  Personnel  RAD  Center  (5  copies) 
San  Diego,  California  92152 

Commanding  Officer 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Research  Lao. 
Naval  Suboarine  3ase 
New  London,  3ox  900 
Groton,  Connecticut  06340 

Commanding  Officer 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Technical  Library 
Orlando,  Florida  32313 

NAMRL,  NAS 

Pensacola,  Florida  325C8 


Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training 

Code  0161 

NAS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  Tennessee  38054 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 

Naples 

Sox  3 

F?0  New  York  09521 

Navy  Military  Personnel  Command  (2  copies 
HKM  Department  (NMPC-o) 

Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Detachment 

Rota 

Box  41 

F?0  New  York  09340 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 
Norfolk 

5621-23  Tidewater  Dr. 

Norfolk,  Virginia  23511 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Building  304 

Naval  Training  Center 

San  Diego,  California  92133 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (Code  200) 
Arlington,  Virginia  22217 

AC0S  Research  & Program  Development 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  & Training  (N-3 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Florida  32508 

Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 

Millington,  Tennessee  38054 

Director,  Human  Resource  Training  Dept. 

Naval  Amphibious  School 

Little  Creek 

Naval  Amphibious  3ase 

Norfolk,  Virginia  23521 
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LIST  5 (cont'd) 


Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center  (NMAT  09M32) 
Room  150  Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg,  if 2 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  Virginia  20360 

Commanding  Officer 
HRMC  Washington 
1300  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Head,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 
Navy  Recruiting  Command  (Code  434) 

801  North  Randolph  Street,  Room  8001 
Arlington,  Virginia  22203 

LCDR  William  Maynard 
Psychology  Department 
National  Naval  Medical  Cednter 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 

CAPT  Donald  F.  Parker,  USN 
Commanding  Officer 
Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 
San  Diego,  California  92152 

Dr.  Myron  M.  Zajkowski 
Senior  Scientist 
Naval  Training  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  Group 
Orlando,  Florida  32813 

Other 

Organizational  Psychology  Research  Group 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
1900  E Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20415 

HumRRO  (ATTN:  Library) 

300  North  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Office  of  the  Air  Attache  (S3B) 

Embassy  of  Australia 

1601  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


Scientific  Information  Officer 
British  embassy  - Room  509 
3100  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W 
Washington,  D.  C.  20008 

Canadian  Defense  Liaison  Staff 
Washington 

2450  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W 
Washington,  D.  C.  20008 
ATTN : CDRD 

Mr.  Luigi  Petrullo 
2431  North  Edgewood  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia  22207 

Dr.  Eugene  F.  Stone 
Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative 
Sciences 

Krannert  Graduate  School 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 

Mr.  Mark  T.  Hunger 
McBer  and  Company 
137  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Commandant 

Royal  Military  College  of  Canada 
Kingston,  Ontario 
K7L  2W3 

ATTN:  Department  of  Military 

Leadership  and  Management 

National  Defence  Headquarters 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  0K2 
ATTN:  DPAR 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Mowday 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  Business 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 
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LIST  5 (cont'd) 


CDR  William  A.  Earner 
Management  Department 
Naval  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  02940 

Mr.  Martin  Milrod 

Educational  Equity  Grants  Program 

1200  19th  Street,  N.W. 

National  Institute  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  20208 

CAPT  Richard  L.  Martin,  USN 

Commanding  Officer 

USS  Francis  Marion  (LPA-Z49) 

FPO  New  York  09501 

ATTN:  Library 

ARI  Field  Unit  - USAREUR 

c/o  DCSPER 

APO  New  York  09403 

MAJ  Robert  Wiltrout 

Mr.  Richard  Grann 

U.S.  Army  Trimis-Evaluation  Unit 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 

Washington,  D.  C.  20012 

Mr.  Thomas  N.  Martin 

Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 
College  of  Business  and  Administration 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 


LIST  6 


MANPOWER  R&D  PROGRAM 
CURRENT  CONTRACTORS 


Dr.  Donald  Wise 
MATHTECH,  Inc. 

P.O.  Sox  2392 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
Dr.  A1  Rhode 

Information  Spectrum,  Inc. 

1745  S.  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 

Dr.  Vincent  Carroll 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Wharton  Applied  Research  Center 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 

Dr.  William  H.  Mobley 
College  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208 

Dr.  Richard  Morey 
Duke  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 

Dr.  Irwin  Sarason 
University  of  Washington 
Department  of  Psychology 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 

Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sinaiko 
Program  Director 

Manpower  Research  & Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
301  North  Pitt  Street,  Suite  120 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Dr.  Lee  Sechrest 
Department  of  Psychology 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32306 
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